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His Derby record shows no especial distinction in his
studies, but his record in the sporting lists was creditable
for a boy among competitors who were from two to four
years older than he. It was almost impossible to keep
the boy out of or off the river Derwent. He now swam
with endurance and further hardened his muscles every
day with hours at the oars. Football and cricket did not
attract him especially, and he had not the patience to sit
at whist or chess. Anything involving, set rules vexed
and repelled him. The intervals of inaction in some
games fretted him. Whatever he did he not only wanted
to do with his whole heart and energy, but without inter-
ruption. He was keen for a contest, but notfor team-work.

He never forgot a certain field-day when he was so in-
discreet as to enter two difficult races in succession. The
first was at rowing, which he won, the second was a running
race and, as he had not recovered himself, he lost. This
so worked on him that, in after-life, whenever he had a
bad dream and woke up, he said that he had been running
and losing that race over again.

Among his intimates he was known as "Cork" Mans-
field, probably because he could not be kept down. The
nickname was at least prophetic of his later life when, in
spite of adversity, failure, antagonism, and much else,
including himself, he persistently rose to the top.

On one of his holiday trips up to London he was taken
by his school-mate, Gerald Dixon, son of Hepworth Dixon,
the novelist, to see "The Bells," recently produced by
Henry Irving, who had thereby lifted himself out of com-
parative obscurity to a considerable celebrity. This was
the first time he ever saw Irving. The Dixons were
friends of the actor, and Richard was taken to the dressing-
room and presented by name. Irving gave a start, ex-ght that his mother came and gave a
